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SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBCULTURES AND THE 



IMPLEMENTATION OF NONTRADITIONAL SCHOOL SCHEDULES 
Nancy S. Isaacson and Sandra M. Wilson 

Educational researchers and theorists who have viewed organizations culturally have 
contributed immeasurably to our understanding of change and reform attempts within schools 
(e.g., Louis, 1983; Sarason, 1982; Schein, 1985; Bolman & Deal, 1991). However, one potential 
shortcoming of the organizational cultural perspective is its tacit assumption that schools are 
monocultural places (Gregory, 1983; Martin & Siehl, 1983; Bloor & Dawson, 1994) which are 
created, maintained, or altered as intact entities. The notable exception to this whole-cultural line of 
research has been the study of subject-discipline subcultures in schools (e.g., Feiman-Nemser & 
Floden, 1986; Grossman & Stodolsky, 1994, 1995). 

We prefer to view complex secondary schools as multicultural organizations and sought a 
better understanding of the reactions to reform through this multicultural lens. Such subcultural 
divisions may be related to, but not solely determined by teachers' disciplinary affiliations. In 
addition, we believe that the actions and reactions regarding organizational change are based on 
more than simplistic categorizations of people into "supportive of" or "resistant to" groups. Using 
this multicultural lens, we examined how two schools' overlapping and fluid professional 
subcultures reacted to and shaped attempts at several planned reforms — key among them, the 
implementation of a nontraditional master schedule. 

Specifically, we were intrigued by a model of professional subcultures described by Bloor 
and Dawson (1994). Although these authors utilize their theory to describe differing occupational 
groups within an organization, we applied their model across specific specialties (i.e., 
departments) and related the model to ways in which different professional subcultures made sense 
of and interrelated as they attempted to implement specific school reform goals. According to 
Bloor and Dawson, "Such a framework must show how professionals, individually and 
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collectively, make sense of and stmctnre their worlds, and how organizational structnres and 
practices in turn impinge upon professional understanding and action” (p. 281). 



Purpose of the .Study 

The purpose of this year-long study was to describe and better understand the professional 
subcultures within two high schools in the State of Washington as each attempted to begin 
implementation of several reform objectives ■■ key among them, new master schedules. More 
specifically, we sought to examine 1) ways in which school staff, as members of overlapping 
subcultures, made sense of their experrences, and 2) how patterns of subcultural influence were 
formed and revised over the first year of the new schedules' implementation. We utilized the 
model of organizational subcultural analysis developed by Bloor and Dawson ( 1 994) to identify 
and describe these subcultures and their various interactions throughout the year. 

Resttucturing attempts in secondary schools have often included reconceptualizing the 
vanable of time as it relates to both curricular and instructional practices (Sizer, 1984; Carroll, 
1990). These attempts essentially integrate changes in the school's master schedule as a 
supporting structural change for more systemic reform in both what is taught (changing the 

curriculum) and how teachers teach (pedagogical reform). Such changes would potentially affect 
different professional subcultures in different ways. 

The results of this study wril be of interest to those concerned with how proposed reforms 
may be received and implemented by educators in secondary schools. We hope that our case 
studres enrich the traditional cultural perspective on schools by describing how two high schools 
were, in reality, composed of several professional subcultures, each with its own perspective on 
and reaction to the implementation of a new schedule (and associated goals). We hope to better 
expitcate reactions to proposed changes which ate more helpful than just dividing a school's staff 
into categories based on "who supports" and "who resists" an innovation. 
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Conceptual 

The concept of culture is not new; it has been used by sociologists and anthropologists for 
most of this centuo-. The application of cultural principles to the study of organiaations has 
provided a valuable lens dtrough which to explore and to make sense of many organizational 
phenomena. The cuirent study was based on such a theoretical foundation. 



.What is Ciilnirp ? 

CuUure is a term used to describe a multitude of collective social phenomena, and is often 
a polemical concept; however, them are several broad themes which characterize most definitions 
(Becker & Geer, 1970; Louis, 1983, 1985; Barley, 1983; Gregoo-, 1983; Smimich, 1983; 
Schem, 1985; Metz, 1987; Ott, 1989). A common denominator is the concept that a group’s 

culture is based on a number of shared meanings or understandings and is so taken for granted 
that people sharing the culture rarely need to mention them. 

Applying the concept of culture to an organization allows us to view other aspects in 
addition to the fomtal and the rational characteristics originally delineated in classical 
organizational theor.es. During the 1980s, such authors as Deal and Kennedy tComorate 
Qlnm, 1982) and Peters and Watemtan (InS^mhoLExcaUa^ ,982) popularized the 
application of cultural analysis to the understanding of organizations. Organizational culture 
researchers focused their attention on stories, myths, values, heroes, symbolism, language the 
pohtics of life in the workplace, and the .nten*rsonal dramas which give organizational life more 
■color- than can be seen by studying organizational charts or strategic plans. Louis (1983), for 

example, contends that "it is increasingly clear that much of what matters in organizauonal l.fe 
takes place at the cultural level" (p. 43). 

Oft (1989) contends that to regard orgamzations as cultures assumes that many human 
behaviors and decisions that transpire within organizations are based on - and may be determined 
by - patterns of basic assumptions which have dropped out of peoples' consciousness but 
continue to influence them, even when the organization's environment changes. These 
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assumptions "become the underlying, unquestioned - but virtually forgotten - reasons for 'the 
way we do things here,' even when the ways are no longer appropriate" (p. 3). 

Louis (1983) believes that organizations are "culture-bearing milieux;" that is, they are 
contexts in which groups act out their common language, symbols, and ways of organizing 
behavior (e.g„ what we're doing together in this particular group and appropriate ways of doing it) 
(p. 39). Louts sees organizations as "petri dishes" in which cultures can develop and flourish. 

But how does an organization's culture develop? Bloor and Dawson (1994) suggest that a 
good starting point is to examine the process by which members of an organization make sense of 
organizational life. Certainly, people bring with them into organizations their own unique 
personalities, attributes, histories, and lifestyles. Within an organization, people interact with each 
other in different ways. Patterns of interaction usually develop over time, ultimately becoming 
shared knowledge which is used by organizational members to make sense of their experiences and 
provide a framework for future interpretation and decision making. This sense-making process is 
a complex, reciprocal interplay between the individual and the group; individuals rely heavily upon 

observing the behavior of others in group settings and upon the shared meanings others give to that 
behavior in order to make sense of what is going on. 



Organizations as Multicultural Entities 

A great deal of the research and reflection regarding organizations as cultures is based on 

the premise that an organization possesses a single culture, one that is pervasive throughout the 

organization (Louis, 1985). But some theorists refute this assumption (e.g., Gouldner, 1957; 

Gregory, 1983; Martin & Siehl, 1983; Rose, 1988; Becher, 1989; Bloor & Dawson, 1994). 

Gregory (1983) contends that many organizations are most accurately viewed as multicultural: 

Subgroups with different occupational, divisional, ethnic, or other cultures aonroach 
orpnizational interactions with their own meanings and sense of priorities 

one's own cultural viTw and to 

H behavior in terms of it, increases the tendency for misunderstandings 

and conflicts to occur, (pp. 359-360) ^ nusunaerstanaings 
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Bloor and Dawson (1994) suggest that, although it is empirically possible for an 

organization to exhibit a homogeneous culture, it is highly unlikely given the ongoing recruitment 

of new members, the changing nature of organizational technologies, and the probable existence of 

departmental and other group perspectives. In addition, individuals will usually hold simultaneous 

membership within several "nested" subcultures, some of which extend outside the organization. 

Even in the case where an individual is a lone professional within an organization, "participation in 

external professional activities, the reading of professional journals, the expectations of 

professional peers, are all likely to reinforce professional cultural values, even when they come 

into conflict with the organization's core culture" (Bloor & Dawson, p. 287). 

VanMaanen and Barley (1984) contend that it is probable that differences between members 

of differing subcultures may lie dormant under "normal" conditions, but flare up into full-blown 

conflicts when stable conditions grow more turbulent. 

Once latent tensions between organizational subcultures are activated, the 
character and outcome of the ensuing conflict depends on a host of 
variables including the political clout that a group can muster, the number 
of opportunities to exercise such clout, and the conditions that shape each 
group's position vis-a-vis others in the organization. (VanMaanen & Barley, 

1984, p. 49) 

Bloor and Dawson concur that the study of organizational culture (and subcultures) is closely 
bound to the study of organizational conflict. 

Bloor and Dawson conceptual framework. Of specific interest to the current study is a 
typology of organizational subcultures developed by Bloor and Dawson (1994). These authors 
based their typology on an earlier, more simplistic model described by Martin and Siehl (1983). 

In their study of professional subcultures within an Australian home-health care organization, and 
extending Martin's and Siehl's ideas, Bloor and Dawson describe the existence of six major types 
of subcultures: 

1) the dominant subculture, whose value system is legitimized by the formal system; 

2) an enhancing subculture which places great emphasis on maintaining work practices 
that support the dominant subculture; 

3) an orthogonal subculture which accepts the basic assumptions of the dominant 
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subculture, but also holds some assumptions that are unique and in conflict with the 
dominant subculture; 

4) a dissenting subculture which espouses philosophies often at odds with other groups 
and with the dominant subculture; 

5) a counterculture which actively rejects the core values of the dominant subculture; 

6) a deferential subculture which defers to and yet is remote from the dominant 
subculture. 

Each of these subcultures and the interaction among them, Bloor and Dawson found, shape the 

overall organizational culture in a number of ways: 

The enhancing and deferential subcultures are both compatible with the organizational 
culture; with the latter it is through deference, and with the former it is through 
unquestioning support and advocacy of the "rightness" of the core assumptions, values 
and beliefs. In the case of dissenting subcultures, these were shown to challenge the 
existing dominant subculture and offer an alternative set of operating practices and values 
with the primary cultural system. . . . Finally, the more common orthogonal subculture 
was shown to act as a midway point between the enhancing and dissenting subcultures, 
and facilitate the development of new proposals and the redefinition of common elements 
without radically questioning the dominance of the (dominant) subculture, (p. 292) 

Bloor and Dawson also found that these various subcultures had a greater or lesser potential for 

change under different levels of organizational stability, with cultural change being far more likely 

under unsettled or turbulent organizational environments. 



Professional Subcultures in Secondary Schools 

In the past few years, researchers have begun to attend to differences in the ways 
subcultures within schools bring meaning to their work. Such subcultures can be based on a 
number of variables; academic discipline/department, career stage, and ideology/response to 
change. 

Siskin's (1991) case study of a high school describes professional subcultures as 

following distinct academic departmental lines: 

(Teachers identified) themselves as members of a professional network with strong ties 
outside the school; they speak as members of a community defined not by space but by 
subject. . . . they spoke distinct languages and used references in specialized ways. 
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according to their subject speciality. . . (and also) resulted in different responses to the 
same external policies (pp. 142, 143, 144). 

Siskin concludes that high school departments are fundamental boundaries forming distinct 
subcultures within a school. 

Grossman and Stodolsky (1994, 1995) also document the subcultural division of 
secondary schools along department lines. 

. . . schoolteaching is not schoolteaching is not schoolteaching. The work of teaching 
depends greatly on the specific grade level; the particular subject matter; the school’s 
organization, mission, culture, and location; and the district, state, and national contexts in 
which teaching and learning occur. . . . Elementary school teaching differs dramatically 
from high school teaching in its organization; even within high schools, however, teachers 
may perceive their job differently depending on the particular courses they teach. (1994, 

p. 180) 

In fact, these researchers believe that "the importance of subject matter as a context for teaching 
can help explain why math teachers who teach at different schools may share more common 
perspectives on teaching than math and English teachers at the same school" (1994, p. 180). By 
defining subject matter discipline as the key subcultural organizer within a secondary school, 
Grossman and Stodolsky assert that these subcultures organize and define, to a great extent, the 
experiences and world views of high school teachers. 

Hargreaves (1986) relates the concepts of a teacher's personal biography, the perspectives 
by which she makes sense of the world, and her career path to the specific occupational culture to 
which she belongs. Each of these occupational cultures possesses "its own socially approved 
ways of thinking, feeling, acting and believing in relation to educational matters" (p. 139). 
Hargreaves asserts; 

... it should be clear that a sound grasp of the close associations between teachers' 
careers, cultures, biographies and perspectives is crucial to understanding the problems 
of staff recruitment and deployment that schools face when they innovate or reorganize; 
the difficulties they encounter when they seek to establish new identities for themselves 
which cut across the long-established loyalties, traditions, cultures and careers of the staff 
they employ, (p. 139) 

However, criteria other than academic discipline are also found to subdivide the overall 
organizational culture of a school, including lines of seniority and ideology (Erickson, 1987) and 
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reaction to change (Hargreaves, 1986; Corbett, Firestone, & Rossman, 1987; Muncey & 
McQuillan, 1992). 

Corbett, Firestone, and Rossman (1987) identify high school subcultures that were only 
partially based upon subject area/departmental lines. They categorize these professional groups 
into four categories: 

1) "Academic": These teachers felt that their fields had an intrinsic compelling appeal and 
enjoyed working on the more challenging curricular issues. 

2) "Balanced": Teachers who were interested in their subject matter, but struck a balance 
between this interest and focus on their students. 

3) "Vocational": Teachers in the "applied" fields, who believed that their primary mission 
was to prepare students for the world of work. 

4) "Psychological development": Teachers, across departments, who tended to focus 
strongly on student self-esteem and an understanding of appropriate behavior; they were 
most willing to adjust their teaching to meet individual student needs, (pp. 49-50) 

In his study of British middle schools, Hargreaves (1986) found that two distinct 

subcultures interacted at the middle school which lent the school culture its particular 

characteristics; these subcultures originated according to whether teachers came to the middle level 

from either the primary or the secondary levels. In fact, "the recruitment of teachers from what 

amount to two separate cultures of primary and secondary teaching inhibits the middle school in 

its quest for a distinctive identity" (p. 140). 

Muncey and McQuillan (1992), in their case studies of secondary schools attempting to 

implement the Coalition of Essential Schools' "Common Principles," found that 

... a "vanguard" of interested faculty voluntarily embraced Coalition philosophy and saw 
themselves, and were viewed by the administration, as "harbingers of the future." Their 
noninvolved colleagues viewed them quite differently, as the recipients of preferential 
treatment. They called the Coalition core the "principal's favorites" and argued that they 
had received all sorts of benefits. . . . Conversely, the teachers and administrators 
involved with reform saw a need for the support Coalition faculty received and expected 
that their efforts would eventually benefit the entire school. Further, since faculty 
involvement often entailed volunteering free time, involved teachers dismissed the label 
of preferential treatment, (pp. 64-65) 

These differing perceptions on the proposed change (move to adopt the Coalition principles) 
created a "we/they" atmosphere within the targeted schools, effectively creating subcultures 
related specifically to advocacy or nonsupport of the change. 
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To summarize, it seems that professional subcultures in schools do exist, and may be 
highlighted when some type of change in the school is evident. Erickson (1987) suggests, 
furthermore, that these subcultural differences will be characterized during times of change by 
cultural conflicts. 

The point is that when reasons for conflict already exist between groups in society, 
cultural differences between them, whether the differences are large or small, become 
an excellent resource (and medium) for engaging in and escalating the conflict. . . . 
it is not the presence of cultural difference between groups that causes the trouble, rather, 
it seems as if trouble goes looking for culture as an excuse to start a fight and to keep it 
going, (emphasis in original) (p. 21) 



Organizational Cultures. Schools, and the Phenomenon of Change 

Since many elements of a culture are taken for granted, when a change challenges a 
cultural value, role, or norm, these elements become particularly illuminated. Louis (1983) 
contends that changes in an organization's technology, stmcture, or setting can dismpt or support 
its culture and can also foster new cultural developments. Corbett, Firestone, and Rossman 
(1987) view most reforms as attempting to change normative behavior without attending to the 
meaning of those changes for the individuals involved. Smircich (1985) contends that different 
views of reality are framed as "communication problems,” but are more accurately caused by 
differing cultural (or subcultural) paradigms. Fullan (1991) believes that the meanings a change 
has to individuals is the ultimate key in understanding differences in resulting behavior, and that 
solutions to problems of reform must come through the development of shared meanings. 

Swidler (1986) suggests that organizational cultures work very differently during times of 
turbulence — "unsettled" periods — from times that are more "settled." Floor and Dawson (1994), 
using Swidler's thesis, suggest that 

. . . settled periods are those when the individual organizational member is able to 
achieve valued ends by using the cultural tools currently available, when goals can be 
achieved using the existing operating and cultural systems. During these periods, 
individuals and groups are more likely to accept the status quo as being the continuing 
social reality. . . . During unsettled periods, culture has a different part to play. In 
newly forming organizations, or ones which are undergoing challenge or change, 
cultural manifestations (such as rites, ceremonies, and ideology) play an important 
part in directly shaping action, (p. 289) 
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Specific to the current study is the intent to more fully understand what transpires among a 
school's subcultures during times of change. Ball (1987) reminds us that change in organizations 
almost always produces dissonance among member individuals or groups. 



proposal to introduce, changes in structure or working practices 
must be viewed in terms of its relationship to the immediate interests and concerns of 

Thev tTnd^r^S ^ be affected, directly or indirectly. Innovations are rarely neutral. 

ft advance or enhance the position of certain groups and disadvantage or 
damage the position of others. ... In light of this, it is not surprising that innovation 

processes in schools frequently take the form of political conflict between advocacy 
and opposition groups. (Ball, 1987, p. 32) uvocacy 



The Bloor and Dawson (1994) model of organizational subcultures, which we propose as 
a conceptual model in the current study, suggests that subcultures may, indeed, operate quite 
differently during times of change. For example, members of subcultures may put aside their 
differences during times of perceived outside threat or opportunity. It may be only in uncertain 



times that people question what, under calmer circumstances, seems "commonsense." When 
changes are proposed by members of specific subcultures, they may be seen as threats to the 
values of other subcultures, who attempt to protect the status quo at all costs. 



Bloor and Dawson conclude that the professional subcultural perspective provides a much 
needed explanation of adaptation and change in organizations. Such a perspective should enrich 
our understanding of the interaction between subcultural influence on both individual behavior 
and the organizational success of proposed school reforms. 

Changing the secondary school schedule. A current major trend in secondary school 
reform agendas is the rethinking of the relationships between time and learning. In many 
schools, the redesign of the school master schedule has been implemented in order to provide 
"room" for different types of reforms: from curriculum integration to service learning to 
increasing the quality of relationships between students and their teachers. 



Historically, American high schools have divided their school day schedules and school 
year calendars into six or seven equivalent period classes, with each class lasting for the entire 
school year. Little or no variation in this schedule has existed to accommodate either learner . 
needs or subject matter differences. Proponents of alternative scheduling suggest that 
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"unlocking" the secondary school schedule by moving away from traditional six- or seven- 
period schedules, and dividing the year into semester, trimester, or quarter classes, can have the 
following benefits: 

• Facilitates the use by teachers of different/more effective instructional strategies 

• Students carry fewer courses, and their teachers, at any one time; similarly, teachers’ 

student loads are significantly reduced, allowing for the concentration on the learning 

needs of fewer students at one time 

• Opportunities are provided for more individualization of instruction 

• Discipline problems are reduced 

• More effective use of time, space, and resources is possible 

• Improves school climate 

• Net instructional time is increased (Carroll, J.M., 1990; Canady & Rettig, 1993, 1995) 

Many variations on alternative schedules are described in the popular educational literature 

(e.g., Carroll, 1990; Canady & Rittig, 1993; Ernst & Vanikiotis, 1994; Reeder, 1994; Edwards, 
1995; O'Neil, 1995; Reid, 1995), and include special advisory, career planning, or study hall 
periods on a daily or weekly basis. In all cases, the intent of the alternative schedule is to open 
instructional, curricular, and interpersonal options which were unavailable to schools with 
traditional schedules. 



Research Methodology 

A case study approach was used for this study in order to describe more precisely the 
nature of school subcultures and their impacts on attempts at implementing reforms in each 
school. The complexity of interactions among people and subgroups and the deeply held beliefs 
and values associated with attempts at school change demanded a long-term, in-depth approach 
(Boglan & Biklin, 1992; Marshall & Rossman, 1989; Yin, 1985), such as that associated with 



case studies. 
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Two high schools in Washington were purposefully selected to provide descriptions of 
what we anticipated would be two very distinct organizational cultures. Both high schools were 
recipients of state Student Learning Improvement Grants (SLIGs) to improve student 
achievement; both, as part of the grant, intended to implement nontraditional schedules during the 
year of the study. Washington SLIG proposals were required 1) to address student learning goals 
as identified by the state, and 2) to be determined by a collaborative process involving 
administrators, teachers, and representatives of the community. 

Amber Ridge (a pseudonym) was the single high school in its district with a long history; 
23 of the 3 1 teachers had been employed in the school for at least seven years. At the time of the 
study, approximately 575 students were enrolled in grades nine through twelve in the school. We 
believed that such an organization would provide an entrenched culture where underlying 
assumptions would be predominantly unconscious, behaviors habitual, and the existence of 
professional subcultures evident. 

Red River (also a pseudonym) was in its first year of operation, and the professional staff 
of approximately 45 was working as an intact group for the first time; approximately 650 ninth 
and tenth graders were enrolled in Red River during the year of the study. To the greatest extent 
possible, the faculty was carefully selected to establish an innovative, nontraditional secondary 
program. We anticipated that a developing culture and subcultures would emerge as this group 
implemented the carefully planned vision of the school, which included the implementation of a 
nontraditional master schedule. 

Each of the researchers worked exclusively in one school. After site visits, we discussed 
many of the details of the cases and shared our analyses of field notes. Data sources for each 
school included: 1) social artifacts (e.g., student learning improvement goals, school mission, 
minutes of meetings, newletters, staff memos); 2) in-depth interviews with at least half of the 
teaching and administrative staff in each school; 3) observations of interactions in formal settings 
(e.g., faculty meetings, department meetings, workshops) and informal settings (e.g., staff 
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lounge, cafeteria, classrooms, hallways). Thoughout the year, 16 full-day visits were made to 
Amber Ridge, and 22 to Red River. 

In-depth interviews were scheduled with staff members on a voluntary basis, usually 
during prep periods. At Amber. Ridge, a total of 14 teachers and the principal were interviewed at 
least once during the year of the study; these staff members represented all disciplinary areas and 
included both members and non-members of the School Improvement Team (SIT). One of the 
researchers also attended nearly all meetings during which reforms were discussed. At Red 
River, 37 teachers, ten classified staff, five support staff, and two administrators were 
interviewed at least once during the year. A researcher also attended some meetings of various 
types during the course of the study. No requests were made of participants to tape record 
interviews at either school because of the volatility of many of the topics of discussion and to 
enhance an atmosphere of trust with the researchers. Hand-written notes were written in 
shorthand to capture direct quotations and transcribed as soon after interviews as possible, and 
verified for accuracy with participants. 

Data collection and analysis were guided by concepts and models of organizational 
culture, school culture, and school reform, which were used as tentative guides from which to 
begin observation and analysis (Marshall & Rossman, 1989). The goal of data analysis was to 
identify patterns in the data that spoke to the effects of each school's identified subcultures on the 
implementation of the schedule, and additional school improvement goals. Data were triangulated 
to bring more than one source to bear on a single pattern (Denzin, 1978; Marshall & Rossman, 
1989; Yin, 1985). To increase the trustworthiness of the data, we consistently took transcriptions 
of data back to the participants, either individually or in small groups, for clarification and 
verifiability of information. And in an attempt to decrease the potential of personal biases 
throughout the data analysis process, we constantly searched for negative instances of identified 
patterns (Glaser & Strauss, 1967). Finally, in reporting results, we have masked personally 
identifable characteristics when necessary to protect the anonymity of participants. 
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Findings: Amber Ridge High School 

Amber Ridge High School (ARHS) is a school that hasn't seen a great many internal 
changes in the last few years. The small community that houses ARHS is described by its 
principal as "very intelligent, very liberal minded -- having very liberal thoughts" (Prin, p.3). In 
fact, most ARHS teachers admit being somewhat intimidated by the community and are concerned 
that the community neither appreciates nor understands what transpires in the school. Two 
teachers commented. 

Teachers feel the community doesn't understand what goes on within the school setting and 
they need to carefully select words when talking to the community. They are careful in 
what they let out of the school walls. (Tch,, pp. 22-23) 

... it was imperative that the staff be totally together and in agreement on [proposed 
changes] before any presentations are made to the community . . . otherwise we look 
disorganized. (Soc. Art., p. 14) 

Although the vast majority of teachers have been at ARHS for at least seven years, the 

principal, Jo, and assistant principal, Fred, have served a much shorter tenure. The year of this 

study, 1994-95, was Jo's first full year as principal of the building. She moved from her first year 

as vice principal to principal in the middle of the previous year when the former principal left due to 

what Jo called "stress" and a "vote of no confidence" from ARHS teachers (Prin, p. 5). The 

district had also experienced a recent high turnover in superintendents and several teachers 

expressed frustration about this high turnover rate. As one teacher stated. 

This is the first year we have had the same superintendent and principal for two years 
in a row in awhile. These changes in leadership have been very stressful. (Tch, p.2) 

The year was also Fred's first year as assistant principal. Jo was relieved to have an 

assistant principal because the preceding year, following her advancement to the position of 

principal, she was the lone administrator in the building. Jo said she liked Fred and described him 

as being "centered and perceptive . . . and open to telling the truth to others" (Prin, p. 6). She said 

that teachers "see him as having a job to do and doing it" (Prin, p. 6 ). 

Jo is a strong believer in teacher empowerment, in allowing teachers to make decisions, to 

take risks, to be learners. She expressed openness to listening to different sides of an issue and 
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recognized that there was no absolute right or wrong answer to most questions. In one interview 

during which she described frustrations she had with the rigidity of certain teachers, she reflected, 

There is no right answer to questions. If I find that this doesn't work, I will share my 
mistakes with others. I will tell them it didn't work. It is okay to make mistakes. An 
absolute right or wrong doesn't exist. (Prin, p. 15) 

Jo suggested that her staff could be divided into two extremely diverse groups of teachers 
that she claimed created dissension and made it difficult to reach consensus on almost any issue. 
She named these groups the "Liberals," and the "Old Timers" or "Traditionalists" — who hung 
onto old ways of doing things. She also described a third group as the "Middles" -- teachers who 
could see both sides and had valid points to make, who basically "come to school, teach, and leave 
for the day. They do not get involved in issues too much" (Prin, p. 5). 

After several interviews with several teachers, it appeared that, although each group was 
concerned about and dedicated to student learning, there were basic philosophical differences 
regarding what constituted an ideal learning environment. The Traditionalists expressed a 
pragmatic view and believed that structure and control were prerequisites to learning. The Liberals 
believed students needed the freedom to become who they are and to develop a sense of harmony 
with their environments by developing their capacities. The Middles' beliefs were somewhere in 
between these two extreme positions. 

Envisioning Change. 1992-1994 

In July, 1992, the principal at that time commissioned what he called a “Quality Circle 
Team,” a group of five high school teachers (comprised of four Middles and one Liberal), to begin 
thinking about the future of Amber Ridge. More specifically, the Quality Circle Team was to 
“identify skills and abilities teachers should expect students to learn and what program structures 
would help them achieve this” (Soc. Art., p. 3). The Quality Circle Team held a series of three 
“dream sessions” in September, 1992, to which teachers were invited by memo to attend. The 
sessions were held at the home of one of the Liberals. At these sessions, attending teachers were 
asked to identify "dreams of what we would like to see happen" at ARHS (Soc Art., p. 3). 
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ALhough a,, teachers were notified of these meetings, several teachers .ported that they did not 
know what these sessions were and did not attend. In any event six "the - 

emerged from these 

sesstons: chmate, teamtng, assessment, technology, stmcture of day, and student 
outcomes. 

>n October, 1992, committees were established to reseamh each theme, and teachers were 
encouraged to stgn up for a research committee. Interviews with teachers about this research 
process indicated that they tended to value most what was being done in other schools, because 

-Ptnca, mseamhi they also valued their personal philosophies more than the philosophies of 

experts. Teachers expressed the importance of locating ideas from this reseamh process that 

were practtcal, ,u.ck, and efficent. Little documentation was available that described the results of 
the various research committees’ efforts. 

In Januaty, 1993, after the .search committees had already begun their work, the Qualic, 

Qrcle Team asked the PTA to identify five to six parents to Join them, and to have their own 

ream sessions. During the dream sessions with parents, teacher Quality Cimie Team members 
expressed frustrations that parents did not 

parents L'^edStoTe'educ^^^^^^ ^ream seS ^ The 

realistic dreams. (Tch, p. 6). sessions so they could come up with 

No Changes we. made ,n the six themes as a result of pamnlal input, and no students we. invited 

<0 . ese d.am sessions. These themes we. later reconfigumd into five goals for the Student 
Learning Improvement Grant (SLIG) proposal. 

A primao" motivating factor that pushed the school to create a .form goals was the 
availability of SLIG monies for schools in the state. The six themes identified during the d.am 
sessions we. collapsed into five SLIG goals: „ to change the class schedule and structure of the 
school day for two days each week; 2, to use technology as a learning tool; 3, to move towards 
.n^rdisciplinaiy learning; 4, to look at alternative forms of student assessment; and 5, to create a 
positive Climate for students. The gmn. outlined a three-year pmcess for implementing these 
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Changes. For the firs, year (.992-93), teachers were ,o condnc. research on .he five goals 

ga,he„„g ideas on wha. should he done; .he second year (.993-94), .eachers were ,o plan for 

.mplemen.a.,on; and during d,e diird year (.994-95), .he school was .0 implenren. .he plan. A. d,e 

..me .he SLIG proposal was w„..en, te Quality Cinsle Team was mnamed as te School 
Improvement Team (SIT). 

Shtdents' voices were no. seriously considered during .he process of envisioning the future 
Of arms. „ wasn’t until after d,e SLIG proposal had been granted .ha. students wem asked ,o 

speak. A Shtden, Wisdom Council, comprised of 16 randomly-selected students representing all 

grade levels, was established in the Snrina iqqzi 7 1 

Spnng, .994, to analyze what was wrong with school, and to 

bratustorm some possibilities of how to fix if (Soc. Art. p. 4). The Its. of suggestions made by 

.he Counctl, however, were no. tnco„ i„,o any fitture dec.sion-making processes because of 

concern on the pari of many teachers that students nught gain too much control and, if that 

happened, teachers would lose respect in the school. Several teachers mentioned that smdenU; in 

ARHS no longer respected teachers and identified this as a major problem. One teacher 
complained: 

Sps^“^faSS:tcis1S^^^^^ 

opportunities for decision malnna fhrrs..,vin J. ^ s>iuaents Students have good 

aren't going to take our total direaion from smdenfs°7Tch! p"p ^4-35)°^^^' 

During the ,993-1994 schro, year, the year of planning, the SIT developed a five-year plan 

for restructuring the school. This plan was submitted for community input in Febmaty. 1994; 

however, there are no records of communiy responses to the plan. The guid.ng principles stated 
in this plan included: 

1) Safety, totst, nunuring, and respect should pervade the school environment; 

2) Programs and activities should be varied, and inclusive; 

l®^Ssmgte=u“altX?^^^^^^^^^ -P“"-»ili.y for improving 

dLlTo^tte SSr""'' “ and to influence 
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pin of the or^yize^curtcd P™'’'™ solving will be 

academe advMremSib md students must meet those skills levels for 

understanding the smdent?'Srengt!^^^^ students colleges and employers in 

students’ eduLionalSfccloc Trt p^wlr’ ““ 8““*= ‘he 

The five-year plan included a list of activities to be completed during each of the five years 

beginning with the 1993-1994 school year. The fust year of implementation was to occur during 
the 1994-1995 school year. 



Implemenfin^ fh e Reforms, 1994-95 

The ARHS restructuring plan included several activities that were to be completed during 
the 1994-1995 school year - activities that would lead toward accomplishment of the SLIG goals: 

1) Formally adopt skill level requirements for assessment purposes; 

2) Faculty in-service sessions learning about new technology; 

3) Continue exploring new or more effective assessment strategies; 

4) Continue site visits; 

5) Continue to collect data on student attitudes toward school and on student achievement- 

6) Continue to develop and plan implementation of recommended schedule options; 

7) Implement full Internet and E-mail network; 

8) Implement new video production and broadcast media programs; and 

9) Increase use of interdisciplinary courses (Soc. Art, p. 37). 

Interestingly, the change in the school schedule is not listed as an activity to be implemented during 
■he 1994-95 year, even though this was a SLIG goal and was the most dramatic, obvious change 
■nade during this year. The schedule change oscumed two days per week. On Thursday, classes 
were held for periods 1, 3, and 5, and on Friday, classes were held for periods 2, 4, and 6 each 

for 1 10 nnnutes. All six periods met on Monday thiough Wednesday for 55 minutes each. This 
schedule was maintained for the entire year. 
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Time was reserved for teachers to accomplish the ARHS restructuring plan for the school 
year in a two-day meeting in August and eight “late-start” meetings scheduled throughout the 
school year; the SLIG monies provided financial support for these meetings. Teachers had voted 
at a previous faculty meeting to have the late-start meetings structured to include both small and 
large group work, with the small group membership being designated by teacher choice, by 
departments, or by SLIG committees - depending on what made sense given the tasks to be 
accomplished. Agendas for these meetings were to be established by the SIT members. 

The two-day meeting held in August focused on the schedule change and curriculum 
mapping for integration of curricula. During the first day, teachers from a nearby school district 
were invited in to talk about what they had experienced and learned from a schedule change they 
had made the prior year. During this presentation, ARHS teachers seemed rather subdued and few 
asked questions. Jo reported her own reaction to this presentation, and predicted that others were 
sharing a similar experience: 

I feel like I feel when I am going on a trip. I feel uneasy, nervous. But once I get on the 

plane, things are O.K. This new experience is the same” (Prin, p. 3). 

Jo led the second full day and focused on integrating the curricula. She addressed the topics of 
multiple intelligences and curriculum mapping and had prepared several overheads, but did not 
spend a great deal of time going over them. She recalled, during her presentation, that she asked 
herself, “Am I preaching to the choir?” (Prin, pp. 3-4). Afterwards, teachers broke into smaller 
groups to apply the information Jo had given them. Comments overheard from several teachers as 
they were leaving to do small group work indicated that Jo was not “preaching to the choir” at all; 
in fact, many teachers reported that they did not understand either multiple intelligences or 
curriculum mapping. 

An early awareness that relationships among teachers in the school were strained came 
when one SIT member announced that she would host a dinner party at her home following this 
second full-day session as a way of celebrating what was to come during the ensuing school year. 
When Jo asked, during the meeting, how many teachers were planning to attend this party, only 
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two teachers raised their hands; both were SIT members. The party was later cancelled due to lack 
of interest. 

School began early in September for students. The September and October late-start 
meetings had extremely busy agendas; SLIG goals covered on these agendas included a technology 
update report, integrating the curriculum through curriculum mapping, and alternative assessment 
(portfolio assessment process). Information covering integrating the curriculum and portfolio 
assessment, however, was sparse; and, again, teachers seemed confused as to what they were to 
do when they finally divided into small groups. 

Following the October late-start meeting, "all hell broke loose." Several teachers 
complained that nothing was being done during the late-start meetings and that no progress was 
being made; as a result, all SIT members resigned. In their place, a new SIT was nominated by 
the faculty, a change painful to many members of the initial SIT. The new SIT demanded more 
decision-making powers, in excess of what they perceived the previous SIT had held; in addition, 
they requested that the school's administration not participate in the SIT. The principal's response 
was, "There is no way I will not attend the SIT meetings and not be part of the decision-making 
process" (Prin. p. 7). The principal remained a member of the SIT. Further, members of the SIT 
asked to meet with the district superintendent to make sure it had power to make decisions. The 
SIT was informed that they could make decisions, but these decisions needed to have certain 
boundaries because ultimately the school principal was accountable to the superintendent and to the 
Board. 

The November late-start meeting was chaired by Jo because the new SIT was still in the 
process of determining its decision-making power. She talked about goal setting for the next 
school year and asked teachers break up into small groups to identify where they wanted to be in a 
year's time. One small group was extremely upset having to do this exercise; one teacher stated. 

This is a ridiculous activity because how many times has this been done before and nothing 

is ever done. Nothing ever really changes (Late Start, p. 54). 

The new SIT led the next late-start meeting in January. To accomplish something quickly, 
the new SIT asked teachers to get into small groups and identify problems they perceived existed in 
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the school, and then to identify possible solutions and recommendations for action. The SIT 

summarized papers submitted by the various small groups and concluded that four areas needed 

immediate attention from faculty at ARHS: the core curriculum, the use of space and space 

allocation, campus climate, and school-to-work transition. The SIT asked teachers to sign up for 

at least one committee to address these areas. The February and March late-start meetings 

continued with this work as committees were to come up with proposals for resolving problems. 

Interestingly, only two areas that related to the SLIG goals were school climate and “core.” 

“Core” replaced “integration” because the term “ihtegration” was considered to be “out.” Teachers 

in a small group session talked about the word “core” and were not sure what it meant. But they 

continued to use it as though it was understood. They laughed at the fact that this was “another 

new term.” However, teachers in this small group session talked positively about the new SIT 

because they were “getting things done.” One teacher commented. 

We need quick success. We need to choose a problem first of all that we can identify 
quick solutions that are doable now. We will not consider problems at this point that 
will take too long of a process, like curriculum review. (Soc.Axt, p. 10) 

By the end of the 1994-95 school year, only two of the five SLIG goals had been 

accomplished — changes pertaining to technology and implementation of the new schedule. One 

teacher was responsible for developing technology in the school; she did not work closely with 

other teachers in the building and had district resources necessary to complete her job. The 

schedule change occurred because all teachers had to participate once the majority of teachers had 

voted to try it out. Although teachers had to follow this new schedule, few changes occurred in 

how most taught their classes, with the exception of a few who used the extra time for lab work 

and field trips. 

Teachers could not get a grasp on the campus climate goal because of a lack of consensus 

as to what constituted "climate." As one teacher on the climate committee explained: 

Nothing very much happened. There were opposites on this committee and they spent 
most of the time arguing and positioning themselves at extreme ends of the continuum. I 
wanted to get a definition of climate. To a degree it was defined, but it was a very broad 
definition [which didn’t mean anything]. (Int. p. 18) 
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In other words, the school climate resulted in a battle between the Liberals and the Traditionalists. 

Regarding the other goals, any theming/teaming was conducted on a limited basis, with 
teachers getting together more because they felt they could get along with each other, rather than 
because of subject areas taught. Alternative ways to assess student progress were mentioned at 
only one meeting during the 1994-1995 academic year. To some extent, the lack of progress in 
implementing intended reforms occurred because of subcultures that emerged during the year and 
the role they played in diverting attention from these intended changes. 

ARHS Professional Subcultures 

The model of organizational subcultures as delineated by Bloor and Dawson (1994) was 
used in this study to describe differing attachments to the vision of reform, rather than to 
occupational groups (i.e., counselors, science teachers, support staff, etc.). At ARHS, five 
additional subcultures emerged in relation to the reform agenda from the existing Liberals, 
Middles, and Traditionalists and positioned themselves relative to the dominant subculture (which 
symbolized the reform goals). Using Bloor and Dawson's framework, these six subcultures 
included: 

1) the dominant subculture; 

2) an enhancing subculture comprised of Middles; 

3) another enhancing subculture comprised of one Middle; 

4) an orthogonal subculture comprised of Middles; 

5) a second orthogonal subculture, comprised of Liberals, that moved into a counterculture 

position; and 

6) a counterculture comprised of Traditionalists. 

Many of these subcultures gained strength by focusing blame for problems that existed in the high 
school on the principal. Actually, it was this blaming focus that provided a sense of unity among 
the orthogonal and countercultures. Members in three of the six subcultures perceived principal 
leadership to be weak, providing no direction. The assistant principal, however, was seen by all 
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subcultures as doing a goodjob of enforcing nrles ,o increase anendance in classes and to decease 
d.sc,pl,„e problems. Following is a description of the six subcultures. 

m te Reformers (dominant suhculntrej . The dominant subculture is that which was 
sanchoned and supported by the distnct through allocation of resoumes and organizattonal 
legthmacy; the prtmaty defintng factor of the dominant subculture was the SLIG. mittal members 
of dns domtnant subculture included the school principal, the assistant princ.pal, and initially 

members of the first SIT. These individuals behoved in the SLIG goals and pledged to work 
towards their accomplishment. 

2m e Peace-at-Any-Pricers (enh a n ca^utalM This subculture was comprised of 

Mtddles who supported the core values espoused by the dominant culture and attempted to keep 
peace w.th administration and colleagues. They did not feel comfortable with conflict and avoided 
.. Whenever posstble. These members dtd not spend a great deal of time talktng about or planning 
what they wem go.ng to do as a subculture; rather, they kept to themselves. They came to work 
.hey taught, and they went home. However, they were senous about the.r work and had strong 

destres to have changes tn ARHS be a success. One member of this group spoke pos.tively about 
the leadership in the school and the change process: 

Sl-TvoJvemfnOnTte^^^ was dictated by the central office. So 

open, whereas before, we had no input Personahv^^ f * school has been more 

more involved we are, the mom corted^at™ - 

Another member of this subculture had been a teacher in the building for many years and had 

served on the Quality Circles group and the initially ousted SIT. However, she did not express 
regret over the ousting; instead she claimed, 

Sl¥, ^°^nVa in the change process and 

position committee members are in ^ oncoming aware of the vulnerable 

people can g.ve new ideas, a^w combinS'^S: r4n:w^E“(Tch "p^ 2 Q 
Another member of this subcultum rematned supportive of change efforts in the school even 
ftough she had not been asked to join atheme team and saw herself as being -out of the loop". 
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(Tch. p. 8 ). She did express some regm, ,ha, this teaming had not occu^ed and probably would 
not happen ,n the future, but did not appear to let thts get ,n the way of continuing to do her job. 

3 Uhe Techno Wix (enhancing subniltnrej . This subculture was comprised of one teacher 
Who worked independently, did her work, and dtd not get involved in the emottonal upheavals 
which characterized the rest of the staff. She was responsible for the technology SLIG goal and 
had been provided a budget from the district to purchase hardware and software to accomplish this 
goal. Her task during the ,994-95 year was to set up networking in the schools across the district 
and she had established a “tech team” of 30 high school student to assist in the projecf Other 
teachers in the building appeared to have a high level of confidence in this teacher. She observed. 

'’“PP-- This is not 

done when there is moL^(TcT, p.%^ technology. It is easy to get things 

This teacher updated the strff with periodic reports during faculty meetings and late-start meetings. 

Her reports were clear, concise, and usually praised by other faculty members. This response 
was unique within the ARHS culture. 

4U he Movers (orthogonal subculture} . This subculture supported the school’s reform 
agenda as embodied in the SLIG goals, but became frustrated with the fact that "nothing was being 
accomplished" and the same problems continued to surface over and over again. This subculture 
wanted problems solved once and for all. Members of this subculture became upset with the way 
the first SIT handled the late-start meetings because they could see no progress being made. It was 
from this subculture that members of the new SIT came, with the mission of charting a different 
course to obtain faster results. A strong work ethic was important to this subculture: 

doming on doing tasks that end up not 

that wf owe o'ur emptey„?g":LLay 3 ^® Lw s'l^^ '" 5 = 

backing from administration, and more than verbal backing^ In thk^T i 
pr27-2"'°" “ “ °f o'o” administrative dirSioS. (Tch. 



Another member of this subculture expressed frustration with what was happening with the change 



process, claiming that teachers were not solving the real problems in the 



school; rather, they were 
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■ . . throwing scheduling at problems. This is like » 

programs, and it is a matter of conseauenS ^ progressive action” into 

language. It is an epidemic here ’ We nee^ » me “ ““papeak” 

really meaningful - relationships.' '(Tclu p. 19 )^ monstrous enema and get at what is 

Although thts subculture has existed for years tn the 
school, tt became more active during the ,994-95 year tn its attempts to make sure -justice was 

done and that teachers, as well as students, were given the "freedoms they deserved." Initially 
hits subculture supported the SLIG goals, and ongtnally would have been defined as an orthogo’na, 
subculture. However, they too became fmstrated that "nothing was being accomplished.- When 
.he Original SIT restgned, this subculture Irecame angrier and more critical of the school principal 

began to do what they though, needed to be done - on their own tenns, regardless of what others 

drought, and whether or no. their actions were in accordance with either school goals or district 
policy. 



Members of this subculture met privately in each others' 



wanted to create a new school for 
teacher stated. 



home to do their planning. They 



seniors, completely separate from the current high school. One 



aTrerffwVwS I" ^ ^th grade class. I think 

we are not police. We don’t like to force^students^Sr^°r ^ow 

basic relationships between teachers and students DiSt^ - subverts 

important consideration. The most imoortant rnnsiW policy is not the most 

.hey d^.. wan. give us ..me to talk,'’fine. W^^SeTo" trdarrml^'cr'Jh, 
Another member of th.s subculutre. and a member of the inihal SIT, expla,ned why she resigned: 

the cumiculum, or to”tL^dehvety syS^ H high school, to 

am tired of waiting for change to happen ’ I have tonnd '^hoop. I 

am tired of dealing with people who do not undersS how Sf f^^^rating ever. I 

. . A major paradigm shift h^ to occur before ^ ineffective public education is. . 

be nurtured, and I don’t think such a shift is possible Jithi begin to grow and 

as large as the one in Kobe, Japan, nee^^ to'hit ouJ^af? . ."S p.lf 

This subculture complained that the kinds of 

Changes that needed to be made in the school had nothing to do with schedules, but with discipline 
hey advocated more authority on the pan of teachers and school administrators. The notion of 
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-powen^ene and .nvo.vin, .eacHe. decis.on .a«„, .as a .as. of d„e, in e,eis o,ni„„s 
ecause tads were out of control and something needed to be done about it. They .anted the 
pnncpal to sho. -some strength." Although th.s gmup dtd not meet secretly or tty to overtly 
sabotage attempts at change (as did the Anarchists,, this subculture spohe fte,uently and loudly in 

allemptsatgetting their .ay: they wemun.il, ingtomahe or support any ch.^^^ 

unt, some sense of order was restored and policies followed. They believed dtat. should drese 

1 .ngs occur, the school would have no problems. They saw themselves as -righf and were 
unable to listen to different points of view. 

O-memherofthissuhculmreservedontheclimatecommittee. He defined school climate 

as rollowing rules: 

SSVw doeT sTaff foHow dL£ other. Climate also 

this school because we have different people wh^don^t 

and they undermine the system and wLt SheTteaSrs Sp of faculty 

They get to us by setting up students. When thev do not fnli/^"^ students, 

who do follow policy look like the harH nncfsri i? follow policy, it makes people 
do not follow policy take up a great deal of mv teachers. But teachers^who 

has really escalated in theESJ yets I Zk hLs7“l r''* problem 

support. We need that support. (Tch. pp. 33 - 34 ) a lack of administrative 



Subcultu re InteracHnn 

Accotding to Bloor and Dawson, members of various professional suhculmres a„ seek to 

control therr organtzahona, destmies” (p. 285), but dtffer in ho. they vie. those destinies and the 

means used to pursue th.s goal. This was certainly true with Amber Ridge subcultures. Some of 
the means by which this occurred are: 

• using rites, ceremonies, and ideology to highlight specific subculture values; 

• declaring overt opposition to decisons and actions; 

• using “atrocity stories” (Dingwall, 1977) and other i 



against what is perceived to be unwarranted claims of 



means which defend one’s subculture 



organization; and 



superiority by others in the 



• withdrawing from contact with members of differing subcultures. 
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At Amber Ridge (as in cultures in general), subcultures formed as attempts to make sense 
of either what was happening or what should happen, or to just get through each day. Three of the 
six subcultures (the Movers, the Anarchists, and the Authoritarians) consistently expressed 
frustration, disappointment, and confusion; they seemed to latch onto others who shared similar 
feelings as a way to find solace. The two countercultures demonstrated a low degree of 
connectedness to the dominant subculture or to anyone else. 

The manner in which the ARHS subcultures interacted with each other created a sense of 

ambiguity about what needed to be accomplished and why, leaving many teachers feeling hurt by 

the ways people treated each other on both personal and professional levels. Ambiguity regarding 

where the school was or should be headed grew as subcultures defined and attempted to strengthen 

their positions during the year. Each seemed to be trying to pursue its own dreams: for example, 

the Movers' dream was to do something (perhaps anything) quickly; the Authoritarians’ dream 

was to get things under control in terms of policies; the Anarchists' dream was to rid the school of 

policies in order to free both students and teachers. As friction between subcultures increased, 

little was accomplished on behalf of the school as a whole. Rather, energy was directed onto 

strengthening one's subculture’s position - which became the true goals of the year. This lack of 

unity was observed by several teachers, as one explained: 

There are differences of opinion and different ways of seeing things. This is not all bad. I 
don t want to sound too altruistic, although being a teacher, I am altruistic, but we have very 
good teachers in this school. For the good of the whole, for the good of the school, and 
students, I will be willing to sacrifice for the good of the whole. We need to do this. But 
the problem in our society is with the notion of being a rugged individualist. This can be a 
problem as there may not ever be any looking out for the good of the whole - only what can 
please the individual. (Tch, p. 38) 

The subcultures acted out their concerns and frustrations in many situations through 
passive-aggressive behaviors, which often appeared vicious. This behavior was not new to this 
year or to the reform goals; several teachers commented that this is “just the way things are around 
here. For example, during faculty meetings, some teachers appeared unconcerned about what 
was being said or would correct papers or "do something else." Others, although they would not 
say much or anything during the meeting, would exhibit nonverbal behaviors that indicated 
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discontentment. An occasional outburst would signal that a teacher had "finally had enough." 

Typically, teachers met outside of faculty meetings to plan their attacks on other subcultures or on 

the school principal. Many went to Jo to complain about her actions or inactions and about other’s 

behaviors. One teacher described the situation: 

This community is a place out of the 70’ s. "Freedom" is still the call. There is a pseudo- 
free mentality. It is a status in the community. Teachers here are very doctrinaire, angry 
people. They really want to say F.Y. really loudly, but they don’t. They say other things 
and it probably would be better if they just came out and yelled it. (Tch, p. 18) 

Ambiguity was particularly evident in interactions between the subcultures and the ARHS 

principal. Jo knew she wanted to empower teachers, but what this meant in day-to-day living in 

the school was not clear. She had expectations of the teachers and of their behavior that were 

consistently unmet. Similarly, teachers in most subcultures expected her to make decisions and 

“show some strength,” and when this did not happen, they were initially disappointed and later 

became angry. Jo described her fmstration with the situation: 

I am coming to the conclusion that people don’t know how to handle controversy. It seems 
clear to me that the staff needs training in how to work together. For some people there are 
long lasting feuds that still hurt. There are philosophical differences that need to be 
resolved. (Prin, p. 7) 

At ARHS, individuation was more highly valued than community. There appeared to be 
withdrawal from anything tmly collaborative; individual actions seemed ultimately related to 
individual self-interest and not to a larger collective unit. If unity of direction was sought, it was 
through calculation, manipulation, and the exercise of subcultural power, rather than through 
contemplation, expressions of vulnerability, or self-sacrifice. 



Findings: Red River High School 

Red River High School opened its doors to students in the fall of 1994. Located in an 
affluent suburb of a large metropolitan area, in a district of approximately 17,000 students. Red 
River was conceived to be a "nontraditional" secondary school in only the most positive, reformist 
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sense of ihe term. Its vision, as collaboratively developed and publicized throughout its 
community, states: 



fo I. School challenges all members of our learning community 

to make a commitment to quality education. Guided by democratic Drincioles our 
program fosters the development of confident, capable, responsible citizens We 
achieve our goals collaboratively, establishing rigorous standards which engage the 
learner in the thoughtful application of knowledge. Red River High Schoofinstills 
in all, the necessity and the joy of lifelong learning. (Arts, 1) 



From ils concepdon guided by the principles of the Coalition of Essential Schools, the foci 
which guided the Red River staff and community in developing the school's initial goals included: 

• All programs will be driven by students' needs in a personalized learning environment. 

• All students will have equal access to opportunities for learning. 



• All learners 
aesthetic and 



will work toward ngprous standards focused on students' intellectual 
professional growth. ’ 



• Programs will focus on preparing world citizens 



• Our community will take responsibility for helping students 
careers and citizenship 



prepare for 21st cenmrv 



• By teaching modeling and using democratic principles, our community 
(A^ and will take responsibility for the success of 



members will 
our community. 



During its initial year of operation (the duration of the current study). Red River housed 
approximately 650 ninth- and tenth-graders. Adding a class each year, its projected size by the 
time of its first graduating class in 1997 will be 1500 students. 



Sh aping the Dream: The Planning Vpar 

Dr. Monroe was hired in the summer of 1993 as the planning principal for RRHS. This 
was to be Monroe's first principalship, and he was hired from "the outside" over other in-district 
administrators who were seemingly "in line" for secondary administrative positions. Dr. Monroe's 

administrative background was in curriculum and instruction, and he brought with him a regional 
repuation for vision and innovation. 

In October, 1993, the original Leadership Team of six faculty members was hired from 
around the state. This team of diverse, high-powered individuals shared in common, as did 
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Monroe, the desire to create a high school that would be the opposite of the "typical shopping mall 
high school" where "kids are lost and teachers are isolated from each other." Their collective 
vision was cemented with an early visit to a Coalition of Essential Schools training in November, 
and the digestion of a lengthy reading list of theoretical perspectives and research findings on state- 
of-the-art secondary education. Still holding full-time positions in other locations, members of this 
team began a dialogue (through evening and weekend meetings, telephone, and e-mail) about 
elements of the RRHS vision as they might ultimately be translated into programs, cuiricula, 
instructional practices, and policies for guiding students humanely and creatively through their high 
school years. Leadership Team members reflected on pieces of this vision as they saw them: 

niJlv cohesive because we had this massive thing to do We 

only had each other to hold onto. (T22, 1) ^ 

What brought me here was the clean slate, the opportunity to build somethina from 



In January, 1994, Dr. Monroe and the Leadership Team completed a first round of faculty 
hiring, using a comprehensive and innovative application process. This procedure was intended to 
result in the hiring of only those teachers who shared the reformist, collaborative vision for the 
school. A second round of faculty hiring was completed in the spring, along with the identification 



of "involuntaries," staff displaced at Washington High School - the large, established "mother 
school" from which Red River was born. The three rounds of faculty hiring for RRHS (October, 



January, and April) were not without repercussions. A teacher remembers; 

When people left other staffs to ... be a part of this school, old friends felt reiected 
And joining a nontraditional school" implied some rejection of the educationa^l 

ST "OK Some understood. OtheJs had the 

, OK, asshole. Why aren t we good enough for you any more?" (T23, 1) 

With most of the Red River faculty identified, June and July were devoted to intense 



cuiTiculum development efforts, in part sponsored by a state Student Learning Improvement Grant 
(SLIG). These tasks consumed the month of August, with most of the new faculty working 
together the entire month on collaborative curricular and instructional planning, as well as the 
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individual and ,=an, planning necessa^ begin school in Sepie^ber. Seaff remember .he sun.mer 
months; 

to their needs. I believe that It is so imnortanJ^J’^h behind people's behavior 

school to be. (C9, 1) important to be caring. That's what we want this 

The staff was really close a. d,e beginning of .he year. Lots of collaborating (T 13 1 ) 

The Red River program, as finally designed by *e faculty, included the following ’ 
elements; * 

syllabUnd Son^^^ nonimon offices and build their 

teach alone. " element was intended to insure that "no teacher will 

• Subject area disciplines were grouped within and across the semesters. 

• Both integrated sc.ence and integrated mad, wete to be requimd of ^1 smdents. 

focus on leming atout 'other cSmres.' ** '"“S™=d with other subjects with a 

open with nftworkedram'^mt'syM^^^ ™hnlVlab.“''°°' “ 

certified stafPinember w^J^meet^wiS 18-Sf stS^ ^i'^ minutes. One 

ye^s in the school. One result of the Advisory was to bp a ^ ^ of each child's four 

collaboratively between the advisor and each Student ^ix-year career plan developed 

that every student reach at least "C" level in 



• No honors or accelerated classes were fp j t 

honors option in eve, mquirK^^ c“ I,,. 

Of the s^chool'sT:hSduli^ StSS^wouWeL^ to be the basis 

periods each semester. (Arts, 1) ^^ts per year in four 85-minute 



With these elements of the proposed structure in place, doors opened 
on September 7, 1994. 



to Red River's first students 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Reality as Double-Bind: The School's First Year 

For almost all Red River's new faculty and staff, the arrival of students symbolized the 
culmination, not only of the collective dreams, but of the weeks and months of relentless, 
demanding work which had continued, at least by some, since the school's inception. It would be 
fair to characterize the staff, at the time of the school's opening, in various stages of exhaustion, 
but functioning on a collective adrenaline high. In recalling those first days and weeks, specific 
staff members described "not knowing how we really did it," and "sleepwalking" through the 
unfinished details of the school's physical plant, policies, and curricular frameworks. Specific 
examples of the difficulties of the first few weeks of school included: 

• curricular plans in every subject area which were based on the integration of technology, 
but specific hardware and software had either not arrived or had not been networked; 

• the absence of other "essentials" to implementing the curriculum so laboriously planned 
(e.g., no overhead transparencies, no texts for some classes, no connecting cords between 
classroom VCRs and monitors, lack of art supplies and equipment); 

• lack of completion of telephone connections, necessitating all calls to go through the 
school's main office, which paralyzed the few working phone lines; 

• "inappropriate placement" of some students which seemingly ran counter to "the plan" as 
understood by teachers; 

• some support staff positions still vacant; and 

• the necessity felt by many to arrive at school extremely early (5:30 a.m.) and stay 
extremely late (9:00 p.m.) on an almost daily basis. 

One teacher commented. 

It would've been nice on Day One to flip a switch and have the school go ON. So much 

still isn't right .... We're taking baby steps. But it's not as fast as I'd like. (T37, 3) 

To discuss these early hardships, even a few weeks later, many staff members often seemed to 
romanticize them, much as a married couple recalls their first few years together as "poor but 
happy." The elements which seemed to temper all of these incomplete conditions were 1) the 
collective purpose of the staff, 2) an extreme degree of cohesion created by the collective ordeal of 
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readying the school for opening, 3) excitement over "getting to work with this group of talented 
people," and 4) the knowledge that these conditions were temporary. 

Reality shock . An overlapping, but more serious, set of difficulties also emerged during 
Red River's first semester of operation. These conditions, in the opinions of many, violated the 
agreed-upon principles upon which the school was founded, cut to the core of individuals' reasons 
for being there, or had more than a "temporary" quality to them. For example, 

1) Staff did not anticipate the negative, even hostile, reactions from students to the 
concepts underlying Red River's program. Particularly from the tenth-grade class — which had 
been severed from programs and friends at Washington High — Red River programs and policies 
"sucked." In many students' opinions, school started too early in the morning; the 85-minute 
classes were "a waste of time"; planned integration between two subject areas was "a joke"; the 
planned advisory period was "pointless"; varied extracurricular activities were too few; and 
expectations to take active responsibility for their learning (e.g., performance-based assessment 
practices) violated everything they had ever known in a classroom. Student misbehavior and 
"attitude issues," disruption, noncompliance, chronic littering, the appearance of graffiti and other, 
more serious instances of vandalism were met with a growing sense of resentment by the staff, 
particularly when they perceived inadequate administrative responses to these student behaviors. 

For example, 

I had a vision of responsible students here. I wanted to be able to put (art) materials out 
and let the kids just use them. I wanted them to use them responsibly and clean up and put 
them back. Wrong. They play with the squirt bottles of paint. . . These kids have not had 
experiences in learning how to be self-motivated. (Til, 1) 

The cumulative effects of these student reactions was to deeply wound the very people who had 

labored long and sacrificed much in order to create what they considered to be a higher quality 

education for kids. The students were now attacking, not only the implementation of the dreams, 

but the dreamers. 

2) In those situations where teachers contacted parents regarding a students' misbehavior or 
negative attitude, there was — often enough to become an issue — an additional hostile reaction to 
what the school was trying to do. Instances were cited, for example, in which parents did not 
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understand or support the longer class periods, felt that there were insufficient challenges for their 
more able students, or disagreed with the specific instractional strategies of a teacher - and 
therefore condoned student misbehavior as a legitimate response. Many teachers began to feel that, 
to act in accordance with their understanding of the school's guiding principles, they would find 
themselves in conflict with a sizable number of their students, supported in several situations by the 

children's parents. In a school founded upon the concept of "partnership with its community," this 
proved a double bind. 



We made no provision for those kids who were failing half-wav throuph fhp fprm t m, cc 
we expected them to just embrace our philosophy, to fefhoride74„reredZ 
those tads went home and talked to their parents, and their response wt^ 'Hev or vid^ 
are not your guinea pigs!" It has turned iitto a them vs. us thin'gTw Now wLu se^^^^ 



3) Traditionally, when things go wrong in schools, the response of most staff and faculty is 
to turn to the administration to "fix it," At RRHS, the administrators and the counseling staff were 
certainly working to ameliorate the effects of student-teacher, student-student, and teacher-parent 
conflicts; in fact, their days usually ran hours longer than those of teachers. Issues were handled on 
an individualized basis in which, rather than "laying down the law" regarding "how it was going to 
be" (although there was certainly some of that in more extreme cireumstances), administrators and 
counselors saw their roles as teaching both students and parents the reasons for the new practices (a 
strategy attempting to prevent such conflicts in the long run) and to negotiate settlements to specific 
complaints (intending to personalize outcomes). Many teachers, even if they understood these 
responses intellectually, still felt emotionally violated when students returned to their classes "as if 
nothing at all had happened," "with smirks," or to condnue the behavior which prompted the 
teacher's actions to begin with. In many cases, teachers viewed counselors and administrators as 
selling out prior professional agreements for the sake of placating influential parents. In week after 
week of recurring student issues, schisms began to appear and to widen among members of the 
Staff, and between some faculty and administrators. 



Discipline has become a nightmare. ... I have never had this kind of exoeriencp hpfnrp 
There IS no back-up for discipline from the office. We have a restitution/contract 
iscipline system and to some students, it means nothing. (T34, 1) 
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« fonTkfow SaS do'SItosrS' After three months, 

ChrilSI “sn’t^ponX^te i' °f "» right before 

schools for violence and I was s?ar“ to deaft ““ '»» “her high ^ 

for dotng thts. But I feit completely abandoned ”;Sd J„iSon“^^2"M)'” 

for collelrdT ■'’' ■<= 

Principle Of r d 

CO egta ecston-matang, there was insufficient time now to both collectively process 

hegro„mg„umberof>licy.ssues,..andto,„st>ttheday.o-day,obdon^^ 

pZe “ two or three teachers 

processed the ,ss„es and shared news of mom •Vtolattons ofthe vision." As a result the 

a nun, Stratton faced a double bind of its own: ,, ,o act tn accordance with agreed-upon 

ratic processing of conflicts and risk increasing conflict and staff divisiveness, or 2) to 

resolve the .ss„es„ntlater.ly,.om "the top"., as manyfaculty advocated-, and vto 

t!re!rr“" """ “■ --- ^-s 

Staff he was enttced by some staff; when he made dec.s.ons unilaterally or after input he 

. erntced by othe. As the year passed, Or. Monroe. dectsion.m.mg style became im 
and more an issue unto itself. 



talk/lnd th^usu^^^^^^ in the direction of solutions - it's all 

abouAt with Sds°"(Tfo^^ discussion of issuernS^oty 

of teeth over iWe Sfs^lant to|roJ up%' 

.he recip-rrr"'’'' 

a year w.thout breaks and were ,1 exhausted; they now found themselves the des.gnated 



o 
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"fixers" of everything that was going wrong. By January, the members of the Leadership Team 
collectively resigned, suggesting that the school faculty elect a "representative democracy" of its 
own leaders to continue in these formal roles. This change occurred, and two representatives from 
each of the four preparation periods were elected to serve as the Neo-Leadership Team. An about- 
face had transpired: a little over a year before, the original Leadership Team had been hand-picked 
to develop the Red River vision and participate in hiring the remainder of the school's faculty; now 
this team retired so that the entire staff could select formal teacher leadership of their own choice. 

As one member reflected. 

We had lost total credibility with the staff; mostly we were seen as a mbber stamp of the 
principal. Two members were actually reviled by most of the faculty. I think the reason 
was that they were unwilling to hear the human voices because of their sense of the vision. 
(T9, 3) 

And as a non-member observed. 

At first I applied to be on the Leadership Team, but now I'm happy that I'm not a 
member. They've become the targets. I can say the exact same thing they say and 
can get away with it. My voice is heard differently. (T25, 1) 

4) A fourth example of the serious difficulties of the inaugural year of RRHS concerned an 
external attack launched at the school during the late autumn by a small but vocal and politically 
influential group of approximately 20 parents and community members. These individuals clearly 
understood the school's program and curriculum, acknowledged its philosophical roots, and 
categorically rejected it all. These individuals, in most cases well-known, financially advantaged 
professionals, felt that academic standards were being watered-down by the school's program; that 
plenty of provisions were being made for "marginal" students, but none for the academically 
capable; and that subject integration and longer periods were seriously undermining their children's 
chances at admission to, and later success in, "the better" colleges and universities. Accustomed to 
having their opinions count in their own professional arenas, this group did not appreciate "the 
philosophical rhetoric" they encountered when they approached Red River teachers and 
administrators about these issues. They skewered the school with its own philosophy of 
community involvement in program development and decision making. They attacked individual 
school leaders in personalized and vituperative ways. They pursued one teacher in one specifically 
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integrated subject area until he left the school permanently (on medical leave). They rejected 
invitations to collaborate with groups or individuals in the school, instead advocating only 
immediate accommodation of the school to their grievances. When this accommodation did not 
occur, they took their case to the district administration, to the Board of Education, and to the 
media. Dr. Monroe reflected; 

I got attacked (again) last night in a community coffee. . . for taking on too much. Well, 
we haven't taken on half the changes we should be making, we could be doing a lot more. 
But the eight or so things we are doing are interrelated, they're hinged together, and I don't 
know how to separate one without affecting the others. That is, I don't know which 
reforms to drop to appease the resistant groups for fear of collapsing or weakening the 
vision. (P, 1) 

A key district Board meeting occurred in January, at which the school was asked to make a 
progress report; the school gymnasium was full of parents and RRHS staff. The Leadership Team 
member who made the initial report remembered being challenged, interrupted, and heckled by 
members of the small community group: 

The ambush at the Board meeting cut right to the core of me. Those people laughed at my 
personal integrity and questioned my professional values and efforts — it doesn't get any 
more core than that. Then my "fellow educators" and the "silent majority" of parents let it 
happen, which is another kind of betrayal. (T9, 2) 

Although this community group did not represent all parents and community members, nor even 

the majority of them, it was sufficiently potent in its attack of the school's program to challenge its 

foundations. Paired with the internal conflicts regarding fidelity to the founding vision, many staff 

members began to ask new types of questions about their individual and collective involvement in 

RRHS. As one of the stronger visionary teachers remarked. 

There was just enough in what they were saying that approached the truth as I saw it, that I 
found myself divided internally. To agree with these hateful people at all would seem like 
heresy and betrayal of all I'd worked for and of my colleagues. Yet to ignore all their 
issues would be a more serious mistake. (T9, 2) 

5) A final devisive condition affecting the school during its initial year was the individual 
and collective professional responses from elsewhere in the district, some of which resulted from 
antecedent situations. Notable exceptions to the norm were the supportive notes and telephone 
calls and passing comments from individuals to RRHS staff members which acknowledged that 
the school was experiencing a baptism of fire and urging the school staff to "hang in there." But 
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by far the most frequently mentioned reactions of other staff, either in other schools or at the 
district office, were less supportive or overtly critical of Red River. For example: 

• Before the school opened, the district administration had been adamant that, once 
boundary lines were drawn between Red River and Washington High Schools, no exceptions 
would be granted to student petitions to attend the other school. However, what eventually 
transpired was that almost all such petitions were granted — by far the majority in favor of student 
petitions to stay at Washington. 

• Immediate competition over "the best" students began to occur at Washington long before 
RRHS opened, and was particularly evident with athletes, excellent musicians, and student 
leaders. The newly-identified, but still dispersed RRHS Leadership Team espoused a "no 
recruiting" policy, refusing "to put kids in that kind of situation," and thus felt that their potential 
student body was "raped and pillaged" before it ever arrived. 

• Specific programmatic areas at Red River relied upon district-wide or other individual 
schools' cooperation. When such cooperation was reluctant or non-existent, feelings of 
resentment ensued. The Athletic Director became a pariah in the district's athletic community after 
his decision to blow the whistle on some of the athletic recruiting at Washington High. RRHS 
principal Monroe, already considered an outsider among district administrators, was further 
ostracized whenever he surfaced an inequity or a political issue; other principals "would sure like to 
help you on things that come up, but afraid we can't on this one." Counseling staff were 
continually chastised by their colleagues at other high schools for making it "impossible to deal 
with transfers in and out of the four-period day." 

• When the grievances of the hostile parent group surfaced, other district staff began to 
complain that, if an upcoming district levy failed, it would be "Red River's fault." And when 
news of community unrest with the new school finally hit the newspapers and television, there 
were widespread expressions of "we told you so" and "they finally got their come-uppance." 

One result of these overlapping double-bind issues was the growing futility among some 
staff of the possibility of ever realizing the "Red River vision." The cohesive culture of the school 
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at the end of its planning summer became increasingly fragmented into several subcultures, defined 
by their members’ positions on how to resolve the double binds between the school's founding 
principles and the reality of their implementation. 



RRHS Professional Subcultures 



According to the Bloor and Dawson (1994) schema, seven differing subcultures were 
identified at Red River during the school’s first year of operation. Membership within any 
subculture was overlapping and fluid, meaning that individuals did, at different times, identify with 
more than one subculture or move among them. The subcultures were more philosophically 
determined than friendship circles or cliques. With the exceptions of the Visionaries (the dominant 
subculture) and the New or Peripheral Staff (a deferential subculture), membership in these 
subcultures was not influenced by department membership or position, approximate age, or 
assigned office area. There were, on the other hand, some similarities among subculture members 
by hire-date cohort and prep period. 

1) The Visionaries rdominant subculture') : These individuals included the principal, 
members of the original Leadership Team (early in the year), and certain other members of the staff 
who were highly influential in either positions, personalities, or both. All of these members had 
almost a "personal relationship with the vision," so strongly did they believe in and attempt to live 
it. Although membership in this subculture varied over the course of the year, for the most part, 
members were highly idealistic and advocated pursuing the reform vision "above all other 
considerations." 

If we show people we have teachers here who care about kids, then they'll buy what we’re 
doing. And we do have instance after instance of documented success already. I’m 
basically an optimist about what schools can be. Because if schools can't be good places, 
then I will also have to give up on a whole lot more of this society. If this doesn’t work, 
an awful lot won't work in the world. (P, 2) 

. . . there's excitement in this. I remember the first thing (Leadership Team) did; the 
(Coalition) forum. I saw the possibilities. What I believe in, it can and it was being 
done somewhere. There actually were schools built around caring. ... I have a rare 
opportunity to impact generations here. It would be selfish of me to hang out feeling 
negative all the time. I tell the kids, no one decides to be a leader. It's a gift, and you 
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must take care of it. You must share positive energy. I refuse to dwell in negative 
emotions. One hundred and ten years from now, someone will ask somebody else how 
this school got started. Well, my name won't get mentioned, but I'm a part of that 
beginning. (T14, 3) 

I love the heartache of being a pioneer. You know, it's a struggle either way: you struggle 
with the b.s. of meaninglessness of what you've always had or you struggle with the 
unknown, the fear of inventing something new. I was so naive. How could I, at age 39, 
have believed we could have accomplished what we set out to do? Maybe that's what 
dreamers do. It isn't about pain and pleasure. It's something I've got to do. Writers have 
to write. Dreamers must dream. We are dreamers here. 

The only way schools or anything else will change will be belief — faith mixed with 
a vision — and the cojones to make it happen. (T27, 1, 3) 

2) The Satisfieds (enhancing subculture! : These individuals were supportive of the vision, 

but not at the same level of intensity as the Visionaries. Rather, enactment of the vision provided 

for them the context whereby they could implement their own personal visions within the scope of 

their jobs. In almost all cases, they were highly supportive of Dr. Monroe. These people were not 

as influential in the overall scheme of things as were the Visionaries. All in all, they were content 

that the expectations they had about working at RRHS were satisfactorally met. 

My expectations have been met at this school. I have a belief that all kids will be included 
and for the most part, it's happened. There has been great support from administrators 
and counselors. (T35, 1) 

Comparatively speaking, teachers have it easy. Yes, teachers work hard, but it's hard work 

everywhere. Look at businesses But one thing teachers have that you don't have (in 

business) is that when you close your classroom door, you're king. (T8, 1) 

3) The Humanists (orthogonal subculture! : These individuals were usually quite influential 

on the staff, and were highly respected by most of their colleagues. They originally supported the 

reform ideals of the school, but began to mediate between the Visionaries, in particular, and those 

who became increasingly disillusioned (the dissenting subculture). In some cases, people "did 

time" in this subculture on their way to other subcultures (dissenting or counterculture). In other 

words, members of this subculture modified their passion for the school's vision when they 

sensed that "people were being sacrificed for the sake of program." They advocated compromise 

of some original goals for the sake of "saving lives." 

Philosophically, I think every single staff member here would be against the idea of 
tracking kids into any kind of streams, but teachers are killing themselves translating this 
philosophy into practice. (T7, 1) 
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Everyone puts on a public face that they wear, when inside pvprv cincri/^ ^ f u 
gigantic doubts. I think many of us believe that if the human sn^r is onlv”^ 
enough, then the problems of the world can be solved rs ve™ nL^f?,i .’^ u 
spirit, and see the problems persist. (T23,2) ' * ^ ^ ^ 

1 1'^ Pragmatists (orthogonal siihciilnire) : A second orthogonal subculture was 
composed of individuals who also originally supported the school's vision, but felt that, in ways. 
It simply wasn't implementable - either temporarily or permanently. They advocated sticking to 
the vision -where workable," but ultimately getting the problems solved through whatever means 
necessary. They were highly critical of the principal's "lack of decision-making skills" or "lack of 
backbone" when someone "obviously needed to be in charge." 

There is no basic structure in place, therefore anvthin? else innifQ crnnw i u 

c^hrgTh"e^';i''urn=“ 

refinement to make things better. If the schedule has to go to afcom^h Ain should go. 



lucfeasinfly Disillusioned fdissenting .suhciilnire)- Members of this subculture, for 
their own personal reasons, felt that their expectations regarding implementing the Red River 
vision were not working. As the school's first year continued, the seeds of discontentment grow 
within this group, and members originally in other subcultures joined them. They felt the price for 

implementing the intended refotms was simply too high; they wanted the situation fixed or they 
wanted out. 



I don't think we'll lose a lot of staff after the year ends hiif u/p'll hax/c u • u 
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members h^ve^faiSli^too^Ts wT important not to forget that staff 

not available to thd Sds buf^S as^^^^ ^t'^dents are 

available to our own Eds Thirfnh hi ? J f instead of 

-- for curriculum work, planning lots of mSin° 2 r^Man!T^ family already 

problems directly related to this^b. . .sick ka^’is^^VSkir ^^Pff‘^nt:ing marital 
teacher again, every single day. (T3, 1) ^ ^ ^ ^ first-year 

6) Ife Rghlers fco.,m.rr,il„in.^ : In ,he Bloor and Dawson model, the difference between 
a dissenting subculture and a counterculture is that. ,n the latter, members are actively opposed to 
the values of the dominant subculmre. Fighters at Red Rtver came from three sources: those who 
never accepted the vtston in the first place, those who wem having trouble ,n their positions as 
defined by the administration, and those who strongly advocated a classic "union stance " 

Although fight, „g the school's values in their own ways and on the.r own fronts, these individuals 
found each other and actively fed joint countercultural values. 

fSe m" ^ ^e doesn't 

to work with teachers. . . So I'm left with- what h ^ \ 

The principal liked me there, the staff liked me^the\idsHkeTme fn *"? 

It could be so different here. (T21, 1) ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ understand how 

B^ecause of my ettperience (30 years). I'm very different from almost eveo-one else here. 

Someone has got to stand up to authority in the name of the kids here. (T3, 2) 

At least two members of this subculture were often spokespersons for members of Ihe Increasingly 

D,s,llusioned (dissenting) subcuimre and took seriously the responsMity of speaking up to the 

adm,nistration. or to their colleagues, on behalf of others who couldn't or wouldn't do so. In all 

cases, members of this subculture grounded their positions in professional values, professional 
prerogative, or both. 

gf peripheral Staff (deferential suhnilturc) : Members of this subculture, who 
were not h.ghly cohesive as a group, were either pan-t,me or support staff who defemed to the 
values of the dominant subculture, or they were new teachers (hired mid-year) whose survrval was 
of paramount interest. In any event, what these ind,v, duals shared in common was that the vision 
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— whatever it was or might have been — was relatively irrelevant to just "doing the job." They 
were mostly individuals thankful to have a job, committed to doing well in it, and very cognizant 
of who hired them. 

I feel very separated from everything that's been happening in this school. I don't come to 
meetings, so what I hear is second hand from somebody, because I'm not that involved. 
(SI, 1) 

Subculture Interaction 

According to Bloor and Dawson, members of various professional subcultures all seek to 
control "their organizational destinies" (p. 285), but differ in how they view those destinies and the 
means used to pursue this goal. This was certainly true of the Red River subcultures. Some of the 
means by which this occurred are: 

• using rituals, ceremonies, and ideology to highlight specific subcultural values 

• declaring overt opposition to decisions or actions 

• putting aside subcultural differences on occasion in order to meet a perceived threat from 
outside the organization 

• maintaining and strengthening ties with significant others outside the organization 

• using "atrocity stories" (Dingwall, 1977) and other means which defend one's subculture 
against what is perceived to be unwarranted claims of superiority by others in the 
organization 

• withdrawing from contact with members of differing subcultures 

More specifically, the Visionaries (dominant subculture) acted as the official and unofficial 
spokespersons for the school's reform vision. They were able to use legitimate organizational 
rituals (staff meetings, committee meetings, staff bulletins) to promote values and issues consistent 
with their position. They seldom openly or publicly criticized members of other professional 
subcultures, because to do so would have violated the collegial aspect of the school's vision. They 
tended to view as outside reference groups the network of Coalition schools and literature on 
reform. But wrapping themselves in the "ideological blanket" of the organization and its beliefs 
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also had its costs. Dr. Monroe and members of the Leadership Team became the visible targets, 
not only of what wasn't working within the school, but to hostile members of the community. In 
their opinions, they were shot at by, and took the shots for, the wider staff -- on behalf of the 
vision of the school. It is not surprising that some members of this subculture left it and either 
withdrew completely, or became members of other subcultures before the school year ended. 

The Satisfieds (enhancing subculture) offered unquestioning support of the Visionaries and 
advocacy of the "rightness" of the school's vision. However, this support tended to be extended 
in quiet, less visible ways. Members of this subculture considered themselves strong and 
committed, but did not tend to take on the vocal critics in arguing values or ideology. The 
Visionaries could count on these "loyal footsoldiers," but the Satisfieds tended to act out their 
commitment through the channels of "doing the best possible job to make it work." They tended to 
view competing subcultural members as "whiners" or people who "just cannot cope with change." 

The Humanists (one orthogonal subculture) tended to be well-respected by their colleagues. 
They were more apt to act upon their caring nature by confronting the principal or Leadership Team 
members directly, or in meetings, when a problem existed. They did not feel it was justified for 
Leadership Team members, for example, to be ambushed by colleagues or by external dissidents. 
But on the other hand, they also protested when a staff member's health or family situation 
suffered because of overwork, even for "a just cause." They were seen, and saw themselves, as 
people of integrity who spoke up whenever, and to whomever, it was necessary to rectify an 
injustice. And, at times, they saw implementation of the vision as creating injustice. 

The second orthogonal subculture, the Pragmatists, tended to be less public in their 
discussion of problems or in their nonsupport of various "party lines" of the Visionaries. They 
were frequently critical of the Leadership Team and of Dr. Monroe for refusing to compromise 
aspects of the school's vision. Within their ranks, they tended to use "atrocity stories" a great deal 
to share accounts of issues and more desirable, but unused, potential solutions. They interacted 
successfully with the Increasingly Disillusioned (dissenting) subculture, because both were critical 
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of the administration; however, they also based their criticism of the lack of progress on their 
ultimate belief in the vision of the school. 

Members of the Increasingly Disillusioned (dissenting subculture) tended to rely on 
identifying and strengthening ties with significant others outside the school as reference points. In 
most cases, these significant others were families (who did not understand why so much time and 
work were involved for the school) or colleague friends from former workplaces (often 
Washington High School) who reinforced that "it doesn't need to be like this." Atrocity stories 
were commonly told both within the subculture and to outside supporters. These people also 
tended to "just put their heads down, do the work, and get out when they can," resulting in 
withdrawal from all but the "absolutely required." 

The counterculture at RRHS (the Fighters), actively opposed the values that were espoused 
by the Visionaries. They countered these opposing values either directly, privately, or through 
spokespersons (e.g., union representatives). Dr. Monroe became the major focal point of this 
opposition. In one case, it was speculated that a member of this group was "feeding" information 
to the hostile community group in order to "get rid of Monroe." 

Finally, the deferential subculture (New and Peripheral Staff), to the extent that they were 
aware of any differences, tended to defer to the administration's position. Mostly, they were 
outside discussions of ideological issues, either structurally or by choice. 

Almost all of the Red River professional subcultures (with the possible exception of some 
members of the counterculture -- the Fighters), drew closer together when attacked from the 
outside, either by others within their school district, or by the hostile community group. Bloor and 
Dawson also describe this reaction; "If there is a perceived threat of opportunity which can only be 
met by joint action, then subcultural differences may be put aside and cultural manifestations used 
to reinforce organizational cohesion” (1994, p. 289). When the external threats receded, 
subcultural conflicts again regained center stage. However, the refocusing of subcultural attention 
on internal differences after a "war with the outside" often witnessed the shifting of subculture 
memberships. 
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Comparative Analysis 

The case studies of the initial year of intended reforms -- including the adoption of a 
nontraditional schedule -- at two high schools have centered upon the role of subcultures in the 
implementation of those changes. In comparing and contrasting the experiences of two very 
different schools, we have identified ten motifs we feel are critical to the understanding of what 
occurred in these schools during the course of this study. We have grouped these motifs into 
personal, structural, and political perspectives to clarify the effects each had upon the schools' 
experiences with change. 

Personal Perspective 

1. Personal pain . As researchers, we were struck by the obviousness and constancy of 
individuals who were hurting in both schools. The hurt was occasionally articulated, but more 
commonly it was either silently endured or assumed to be a professional cost of doing the job. In 
part, subcultures at each site tended to develop their own ways of talking about and dealing with 
pain felt by their members. 

Of significance to the study of reforms in schools would be the high degree of pain felt by 
those in dominant subcultures when their vision of change did not seem to be working. The 
Reformers at Amber Ridge and the Visionaries at Red River seemed to have a level of fidelity to the 
reform vision which approached reverence and left little room for compromise. Members of these 
subcultures were essentially "married" to their visions of what schools should be, and often viewed 
differing perspectives on the implementation of reforms as infidelities and betrayals. In both 
schools, these members of the dominant subcultures were initially successful in having their 
personal dreams be realized by the collaborative acceptance of the schools' SLIG goals; when these 
same dreams proved difficult or impossible to implement, the pain was all the greater from the 
experience of the groups' initial adoption. During the course of the year, the principal at Amber 
Ridge was left alone as the sole member of the Reformer subculture, and at Red River, membership 
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in the Visionaries subculture changed drastically. At Red River, when members did leave this 
subculture it was usually to be welcomed into the dissenting subculture or the counterculture, not 
one of the less extreme" subcultures. And in both schools, the personal pain involved in seeing 
one's dreams abandoned or devastated seemed to be a catalyst in the reactions of once "true 
believers." 

Structural Perspective 

2. The role of vision . Two very different parts were played by the vision of school reform 
at Amber Ridge and Red River. Basically, a clear vision of where Amber Ridge was headed never 
existed. Instead, different groups had their own visions of what the school should look like, but 
anything approaching consensus was never achieved. Several attempts were undertaken during the 
years immediately preceding the study, but a clear vision never resulted due to major differences in 
professional philosophies. More serious "vision work" was eschewed in order to avoid conflict 
internally on the staff and also to prevent the possibility that this professional conflict might become 
visible to the community. In spite of the lack of a clear, shared vision or consensual purpose, the 
school continued with implementation of the Student Learning Improvement goals ~ which should 
have served as the means (e.g., a new schedule) to reach a higher purpose. This is a classic case 
of the phenomenon of "goal displacement" in the organizational literature, in which implementation 
of means - to reach an identified end- become goals in themselves and organizational members 
lose sight of overarching goals. It also serves as an example of Fullan's (1991) "bureaucratic" 
reaction to opportunities to change - based upon the availability of resources rather than a shared 
definition of problems to be solved. At Amber Ridge, differing subcultures continued toward their 
own visions and agendas, and we are left with the impression that this would have been the case 
even if the Student Learning Improvement proposal had never been granted. 

At Red River, the vision was clearly identified and widely shared and supported - until the 
students arrived. And then it was the implementation of the multiple means identified to reach the 
vision - the school's program - that fractured the staff into subcultures. As Sarason contends, it 
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was a case of -a litany „f g„od i„,e„.lo„s colildlng „i,h incracable problems- (1991, p. 10) In ,h,s 
case. , seemed dra, a dear, shared vis, on was a necessary bur insufficen. condiUon ro .be iniria, 
year s realization of the Red River dream of a reformed high school. 

staff meetings, although stnrctured d.ffem„.ly and embedded in 
rad, cany differently contexts, led to similar outcomes a. the two schools. In the overwhelming 

oprnrons of staff members at both schools, staff meetings accomplished little or nothing except to 
wrden the schisms among differing subcultures. A. Amber Rrdge, teachers typically said little 
pubhcly ,n faculty meetings, and usually only on superficial issues. Meetrngs were often described 
aa uncvrhzed, ' and an openness to others' differing opinions was absent. On those occasrons 
where an individual did emphatically express an opinion, there was no healthy exchange of 
feedback or debate that might prov.de for compromises or the cultivation of common ground. 

Instead, eyes rolled ,n a "there s/he goes agarn" expression of futility that the person would never 

change and the situation was hopeless. The Real Conversations occurred between whole-group 
meetrngs among members of the various subcultures. 

At Red Rrver, staff meetings had a more cordial tone, but still "didn't bring out the best in 
people." scheduled in the afternoon after a long, hill day, teachers who attended faculty meetings 
were more ,uie. - probably due to exhaustron. Dr. Monroe saw s« meetrngs as "work sessions" 
m whrch professional colleagues could hammer ou, collegial solutions to mutual problems or 
accordrng to one staff member, "all process and noproduc," whrch made members of several 
subcultures "crazy" (T 23, 5). Many of *e more vocal staff who voiced opinions readily and 
fmquently, would often delay adjournment by prolonging debate, i, was this extended ..me element 
as much as the professional opinrons that angered many of dreir peers. One counterculhire member 
frequently get up and walk out a, dre appointed ending time, no matter what was going on 
urther, anyone who coached was exempt from these meetings because of conflict with team 

pracce. Dr. Monroe would meet with these people before school on mornings following the staff 
meetings, a practice which didn't res. well wrtt, some others on the staff. 
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Staff members in both schools commented that, "If students behaved in class like we behave 
in meetings, we’d never stand for it." 

p rincipal leadership . There were also many similarities to the styles of the principals in 
both schools. In both schools. Student Learning Improvement legislation required that schools 
recetvtng tmprovement grants decide upon school goals and means for achieving them through a 
collaborative process involving administration, teachers, and the community. The legislation was 
stlent, however, on the issue of who was responsible for policing compliance with these 

collaboranvely-set goals. Likewise, teacher contracts and professional standards did not address 
collegial support of collaborative agreements. 

It could be argued that both principals possessed the legal right to direct teachers to comply 
with implementation of various aspects of the reform, once collaboratively agreed upon. But at 
Amber Ridge, such autocratic behavior would have violated the principal's values that true change 
had to come from teachers accepting individual ownership and accountability in order for change to 
be authentic. So the administration (the dominant subculture) waited for the teachers to move and 
the teachers waited for the administrators to move; as a result, no one did. 

At Red River, the tension between principal- vs. collaborative-decision-making was a point 
around which subcultures differed greatly. Dr. Monroe was widely criticized for lack of strong 
decision-making skills by some, as too unilateral and autocratic by others, and as completely 
unpredictable by still others. However, he, too, espoused a philosophy whereby too much 
unilateral decision making would be a violation. 

Both principals were obviously visionaries. However important this trait may have been to 

setting the initial direction at Red River and of attempting to build a coalition around school 

improvement at Amber Ridge, in both cases it was insufficient to ensure the smooth implementation 

of reform goals. In fact, it could be argued that the visionary traits of both administrators, in the 

absence of other leadership behaviors, exacerbated the situation once implementation of the reforms 
began. 
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In both schools, tt.e fonnal g„up of faculty leaders which were 
aga,n both cases, critical to the fonnation of the schools' .fo™ goals, washed out ntid-year. At 
Red Rtver, the Uadership Team resigned because of staff hostility to their visionary stance, to be 
replaced by a facultyKrIected representative body, the Neo-Leadership Team. These people 
represented several different subcultures. 

At Amber Ridge, the new School Improvement Team, representing mostly members of an 
orthogonal subculture, "tooL over" the leadershrp out of frustration because nothing was being 
accomphshed, and became adamant that change rxcur. After a group process of problem- 
tdentrfrcatron, six areas of improvement were identified, none of whrch wem included in the original 
Student Leamrng Improvement goals set at the begrnning of the year, and none of which were 

accomplished during the remainder of the vear Rafhpr 

year. Rather, these new improvement goals represented 

separate subcultural agendas. 

One classrc tenet of organizational theory is that innovation will not 

organization unless "slack resources" are present (Morgan. 1986). Slack resources can 

be construed as money, time, or personal energy („ excess of what is necessary for the day-to-day 

operation of the organization. T.e state Student Leamrng Improvement Orauts were intended to 

provide the frnancral resources to create slack resources so drat schools could decide upon, plan for 

and implement goals related to improved student learning. I„ bod, Amber Ridge and Red River 

SLIO monies were used to purchase teacher planning time - at Amber Ridge in the form of late- 

- meetings and at Red River for collabomtive progmm development during August pmceding the 
opening of the school. 

We were stmck. however, about the lack of time during implementation to iron out both dre 
predrcmhle and the unpredictable problems which occurmd. It was hard to identify any slack in the 
days of any of the educators we observed. It is probable that more than time would have been 
required to solve cultural problems in both schools, but certainly the lack of either individual or 
collaborative trme on a recurring basis exacerbated those problems. We assume that the academic 
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and sec, a, press of life i„ ,,ese h.gh schools is similar io ihe majoriiy of such schools ehis 
counuy, aud marvel ,ha. successfu, imp, emeu, aiion of refonns ever iahes place in an, „f .hemi 

^J^‘>-«b^.A,AmberRidge,.hechangeofsched„lescha„gedh 
Teachers indicaiedihaiiheyhasic.,, condoned 

ongerhioc.sof.ime. Them, ngrreaming was accompl, Shed based on friendships, noinecessadl, 

bajd on siuden. learning goals. Subcu, Cures were cndca, of how ofters did or did no. maice 

pedagogical changes wi,h,„ .he new schedule, bu. we assume .ha. .his cri.icsm would have «is.ed 
whelher dee schedule had changed or remained .he same. 

A, Red River, many .eachers accepred posidons a. .he school ,n order ,o be able ,o udlize 

new and/or creadve mscrucdona, s.re.eg,es no, possible widhin a .radcionai school schedule In 

many cases, .he .nnovadve .caching which resui.ed was awe-inspiring. However, chese innovadve 

mscrucdona, s.ra,eg,es were no. universal. Especially under .he consmn. dme and scuden.-relaced 

pressures wh.ch relendessly passed .he RRHS scaff, even members of dhe Visionary and Sadsf.ed 

su cutores adnulCed ■relapses" in.o .r^idonal, more "au.oma,ic-p,lo,” leaching modes 

Curecculuar in,egradon/.reaming- reladonships were fom..iy assigned a. .he beginning of Che year 

bu. became ye, anolher source of subcu, Cura, differences. Many slaff complained .ha. such 

assignmenls should be based on compadb.iides bedveen individual .eachers radier .h. randomly 

assigned .0 any .eachers reaching in paired subiec. areas. Some slressed dial cureiculum in.egm.ion 
and teaming were not synonymous. 



Political PersperHvP 

In bod. schools, conflic.exis.ed 

among .eachers imerpersonally and subcuhurally. A. Amber Ridge, camps were es.ablished and 

named, and several teachers admitted that this situation was extremely painful for them. 
This conflict, however, was kept at subterreanean levels to "save f,r." f • , 

. wt^veisto save face professionally in the eyes of 

the community. 
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At Red River, these differences seldom erupted into visible hostility. Instead, most 
conversations about other colleagues were held within the confines of subeulmres or between 
members of compatible subeulhttes. Outside thmats necessitated that staff members Iceep up a 
cohesive front, not only to the external world, but also to each other, when the school was publicly 
attacked in an increasingly visible, widespread way - by others inside the school district, by hostile 
parents, and by the media. Such "loss of face" created communal pain and became one of the few 
sources of intemal cohesion available to the staff It is intemsting to speculate if "blowing the 
whistle" on the cultural dysfunction at Amber Ridge might have served a similar function. 

aj he lapse into "political nrem ^": We believe it would be accurate to descnbe the 
cultures of Amber Ridge and Red River as highly political during the year of the study. Mintzberg 
(1985) describes organizations that become "polidcal arenas" when they are "captured by conflict" 

(P. 133). In such situations, other systems of influence - fonnal authority, expertise, or ideology 
- have lost their ability to guide and control the actions of organizational members: In the absence 
of strong formal authority, expertise, or ideology which pull people together, political behavior 
(behavior that is neither formally authorized, widely accepted, nor officially certified) becomes 
rampant in the organization; it is usually "divisive and conflictive, often pitdng individuals or 
groups against formal authority, accepted ideology, and/or certified expertise, or else against each 
other" (p. 134). Although Mintzberg is careful to delineate many functional roles of polidcs in 
organizations, he also describes how a political arena can be dysfunctional: "It is divisive and 
costly, burning up energies that could instead go into the pursuit of the organization’s mission" (p 

At Amber Ridge, strong formal authority was lacking; expertise was diversely defined and 
individualistically recognized; and ideologies determined divisions into the aforementioned 
professional subcultums. At Red Rive, fonnal systems of authority eroded over the school's 
inaugural year; dispersed expertise was seen as a professional "given" and leveler; and the shared 
original ideology of the school's vision dissipated into differont implementation realities In both 
cases, the schools became political arenas. Sarason (1991) well articulates this point- 
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everyoL in these setting^^P 7 ) “ 

la The role of professionjtl suhclnires in the change prnress . It was clear in both Amber 
Ridge and Red River that membership tn subcultures met human and professional needs of both 
staffs. They did, as Bloor and Dawson (1994) suggest, mediate between individuals and the 
organizational levels of the schools. In both schools, individuals found the equivalent of 
philosophical -families” which provided the moral support necessary to sustain the stresses of 
teaching/administration and reform: of flying the plane and ledesigning it at the same time. 

It was also clear in both schools that membership in professional subcultures played a 
strong role in how far the schools progressed, or did not progress, in their refom, agendas during 
the course of this study. Professional subcultures did provide frameworks for inteqireting events 
and making sense of the confusion and stress inherent in the implementation of complex changes. 
And as Mintzberg (1985) pmdicts, when the school organizations became political, the subcultures 
became the battalions which fought the daily battles of implementation. In both cases but in 
different ways and to differing degrees, subcultural conflict disabled both schools' attempts to 
progress farther with implementation of refoims because peoples' energies and attentions were 
syphoned away from the cohesion necessary to achieve common goals. 



Implication.s 

We concluded this study with mixed emotions. On one hand, we were overwhelmingly 
depressed about the possibility of successful, substantive change occurring in these two high 
schools without re^ casualties involved - casualties in human and social terms or casualities of the 
reform ideals we set out to study. We felt that we were witnessing the truth of Sarason’s (1991) 
prediction that, if you accept the present structure of the schooling system as a given, and if you 
insist that those who seek to change it must do so within this existing system, you will doom any 
reform to failure. On the other hand, we were amazed and touched by the heroism of the people 
who were attempting changes that were essentially cultural, with all of the complexity that the 
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concep, of cuimre involves. We wished, a. ein,es. that our own children could have had the heneft. 
of learning from many of these educators. We watched at close range the extremely high costs to 
many people of implementing refonns they believed in. knowing only that - for them - the price of 
not working to improve their schools would have been higher still. 

Professional organizations, such as schools, will probably always tnclude differing 
professional subcultures. As Bloor and Dawson suggest. "(The) sharing of experiences and beliefs 
leads to the development and maintenance of professional subcultures which compliment, conflict 
and counterbalance the primao- organizattonal culture" (1994. p. 291) This realization should 
tncrease the level of mvemnce even experienced "believers" in organizational cultures feel for the 
complexities of reforms in such places as secondary schools. 

However, such understanding may equip us with additional insights regarding the planning, 
guiding, and comprehension of such change efforts. For example, it is currently customary for 
educational leaders to plan for refonns at one or both of two levels ,n schools: the organizational 
level and the individual level. Results of this study suggest that the subcultural level may also be 
critical for enhancing the potent, al for successful implementation of mforms. Continuous 
"reframing" of a change according to the values of a specific professional subcultum may make a 
cmcial difference in how dte members of dte subculritm make sense of that change ideologically. 

This reframing may. indeed, render a potentially toeatening reform more acceptable or legitimate ,o 
members of a specific subculture. 

Planned change, as is well documented in many places (e.g.. Fullan. 1991). is a political 
process, among other ftings. This smdy has described some of the ways in whtch different 
professional subcultures in two high schools sough, to strengthen their positions and have their 
particular ideological visions realized. In most cases, it was members of the "less extreme." the 
orthogonal subcultures, who were most successful ,n this effort. As Bloor and Dawson describe 
Orthogonal subculmres. they simultaneously accept the basic assumptions of the dominant 
subculture but also hold some assumptions that are unique and in conflict with the dominant 
subculmre. The orthogonals may indeed hold an important key as "medtator" subculmres between 
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the dominant and enhancing subcultures on the one hand, and the dissenting and countercultures 
on the other. Historically, most of the attention in planned change has gone into the dominant 
subculture, which may, when analyzed culturally, be analygous to preaching to the choir. More 
attention to the pivotal role played by orthogonal subcultures may prove at least as fruitful. 

Finally, in these two cases, when highly visionary, reformist staff members find their 
visions endangered during implementation, their "fall" is from a greater height than for others 
within the organization. At both of our schools, this phenomenon occurred. The pain of seeing 
one's vision fail, or worse, being ridiculed or rejected because of it, can create a situation in which 
only the very few will dare venture again. When these individuals no longer feel a part of the 
dominant subculture - the keepers of the dream - they can potentially become a reform’s most 
dangerous enemies. We speculate how many educators have arrived at a place of cynicism from the 
experience of watching their ideals for change crushed. 
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